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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 

Petroglyphs on Kodiak Island, Alaska 

The accompanying photographs (fig. 53), taken by Captain C. A. 
Halvorsen, the superintendent of the Alaska Packers Association at 
Alitak, Alaska, show certain symbols cut in the granite formation at 
Cape Alitak, which forms the northern entrance point of the bay of 
that name on the southwest side of Kodiak island, Alaska, in approximate 
Latitude 56° 50' 30" N., Longitude 154° 18' W. 

These photographs may be of interest to students of ethnology, 
and may lead to a better understanding of an ancient people, or possibly 
of a former race inhabiting these islands. 

Views no, i and no. 2 were taken from the end of Cape Alitak at an 
elevation of about fifty feet above sea level, over which the sea washes 
in heavy weather so that the surface of the hard granite rock is worn 
smooth and slippery. The symbols at this point are not very distinct, 
but they have apparently been cut quite deep in the rock many ages ago. 
The ledge is badly fissured and many of the original symbols have been 
destroyed. Those that were more marked were traced with black paint 
in order that they could be seen in the photograph. There are several 
hundred of these symbols, but time prevented a complete development 
of the locality. 

The face of the rock lies on an incline of about twenty degrees, 
necessitating a scaffold to obtain a direct view over the ledge. The 
day was cloudy, making it difficult to obtain good photographic results. 

The ledge from which views no. 3 and no. 4 were taken is located 
near the beach and about one-half a mile northeasterly from the Cape. 
Most of these figures are quite distinct, but time has shown its action, 
and in order to strengthen them in the film, they were traced over with 
paint. In no. 4 may be seen two figures not traced; in fact, they were 
not noticed until-the film was developed. 

The small village of Akiok, on Alitak bay, is the only native settle- 
ment in the vicinity. Here was found an old native, about eighty-five 
years of age, who, when interviewed by the Russian priest, declared that 
the symbols referred to were ancient carvings of an unknown race, and 
that neither his father nor his father's father had ever heard any tradi- 
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tions connected with them. The general belief amongst the natives is 

that the symbols grew there with the rocks. 

Alaska Packers Association 
San Francisco, California, 

A Revival of the Ancient Hopi Pottery Art 
When the expedition of Major J. W. Powell visited the Hopi in 
1872, the East Mesa and Oraibi Indians alone of the seven pueblos made 
pottery, and that of an inferior quality. Scattered over the soil in the 
neighborhood of the pueblos, and especially on the sites of the ancient 
towns, were fragments of vessels of fine ware and excellent decoration 
which pointed to a golden age of pottery making. A few entire examples 
of the old ware were brought out by the early exploration, but the full 
beauty and interest of the ancient pottery became known through the 
exploration of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes in the ruins of Sikyatki and Awatobi, 
the former having a dim tradition and the latter terminating its career 
abruptly about 1700. In the light of the ceramics coming from these 
villages the decay of the Hopi potter's art was seen to be almost complete. 
Apparently the perpetuation of Hopi pottery was due to the Tewa from the 
Rio Grande who settled in Tusayan about 1700 and founded the village 
of Hano on the East Mesa. They became in fact during the last half 
century practically the only potters in Tusayan and their art which 
they had brought originally from the Rio Grande was slightly modified, 
the decoration being most affected. It is to the credit of an Indian 
woman, a native of Hano named Nampeo, that the ancient potters' 
art of the Hopi has been revived. The manner of the happening is 
interesting. Nampeo's husband Lesu, a Hopi, worked for Dr. Fewkes 
on the excavations of Sikyatki, and Nampeo often visited the scene of 
his labors. She became very much interested in the beautiful ware 
which Dr. Fewkes was recovering from the debris of Sikyatki, and being 
of an inquiring mind sought the source of the fine clay which the potters 
of that pueblo converted into the buff and ivory vessels by their handi- 
craft. Nampeo experimented with the Sikyatki clays and found what 
she considered to be the ancient clay; she matched the pigments used 
in decoration, and finally copied the designs on paper with a lead pencil. 
In 1896 the writer saw her in Dr. Fewkes' camp copying the designs on 
pottery from the middle mesa, and that year secured for the National 
Museum examples of her first productions. These specimens were full 
of promise. The ware is of good quality, unslipped like the ancient ware, 
and the decoration is a rather close copy of the designs secured from 
individual specimens of ancient work. Gradually Nampeo attained 
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greater freedom in design, and for some years decorated her ware in a 
style which may be termed transitional. At present she has mastered 
the vocabulary and alphabet of the ancient designs and applies them 
with the skill of the potters of long ago. Nampeo is progressive, and as 
long as she lives her taste and skill will grow. Fortunately her pottery 
was in demand from the outset, and during the score of years of its 
production she has through it made a living, and achieved distinction, 
having become the best known of the Hopi. It is gratifying also to 
know that Nampeo's example and success have induced a number of 
Hopi women to take a share in her pottery revival, much to the economic 
uplift of these Indians. The Hopi are excellent designers, and as they 
have kept their art free from extraneous influences an interesting de- 
velopment may be predicted. The products of Nampeo's school are 
worthy of wider notice than they secure from summer visitors to the 
Hopi. The pottery has attained the quality of form, surface, fire 
changes, and decoration of the ancient ware which give it artistic 
standing. 

An excellent bust of Nampeo has been made by the sculptor Emry 
Kopta, who has pursued his art among the Hopi for several years. In 
burning his figures of the native clay Mr. Kopta has had the advice of 
Nampeo. Likewise Nampeo has observed the making of plaster molds 
and slip casting by the sculptor. It is hardly probable that she will 
utilize these steps in advance. Her fame will rest on her contribution to 
the revival of an ancient American art, which revival is remarkable in 
that it is accomplished by the Indians themselves without outside 
influence. 

Walter Hough 

Dr. Robert H. Lowie, Associate Curator of Anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has received a temporary ap- 
pointment as Assistant Professor in the Department of Anthropology in 
the University of California for the college year 191 7-1 8. He has been 
given a year's leave of absence by the American Museum of Natural 
History. Dr. Lowie is to fill the vacancy caused by the participation 
of Professor T. T. Waterman in the war. In exchange Professor A. L. 
Kroeber will join the staff of the American Museum of Natural History 
during the first half of the year 19 18. 

The Work at Pecos which Dr. A. V. Kidder is conducting for the 
Department of Archaeology of Phillips Academy is not to be continued 
this year. 
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A JOINT expedition of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, is conducting 
archaeological excavations at the historic pueblo of Hawikuh, one of the 
famed ** Seven Cities of Cibola," fifteen miles southwest of Zuni, New 
Mexico. The investigation is under the immediate direction of Mr. F. 
W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, assisted by Mr. Alanson 
B. Skinner of the Museum of the American Indian. Active operations 
were commenced the first of June and important additions to our knowl- 
edge^of early Zuni culture have already been accumulated. A fuller 
report on the results of the research will be presented later in these pages. 



